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The Ethics of War 


By Epwarp Masterson, S.J. 


Reprinted from the December Number of “Studies, an 
Irish Quarterly Review of Letters, Philosophy 
and Science.” 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 


Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
* + « * * * *~ 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in 
awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 
“LocksLey HALL.” 


In the light of present, awful happenings, one wonders 
how far Tennyson or his hero “dipt into the future.” 
Obviously, farther than the year of grace, 1914. The 
“war-drum” throbs now as it never throbbed before; all 
the “war-flags” instead of being furled, are floating in 
the breeze ; “the kindly earth” is anything but slumbering. 
Whatever the vision may have been to Tennyson’s hero, 
it is highly doubtful whether to Tennyson himself it was 
ever anything more than a vision; highly doubtful 
whether, in depicting it, he was doing anything more 
than executing what, according to Shakespere, is the 
proper function of a poet, “giving to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name.” If the vision ever had any 
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reality corresponding to it, the reality was soon dissipated 
from the poet’s mind. In the days of the Crimean War, 
the ravishing vision exerted small influence on Tennyson. 
In “Maud,” published in 1855, he longs for war with an 
intense longing. In “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” 
the vision seems impossible of realization. The poet asks: 
“Who can fancy warless men?” 

The politicians are hardly more certain oracles than the 
poet. Some of them condemn war as being intrinsically 
immoral. Some of them, eschewing judgment on so deep 
a question, would yet have “peace at any price.” Some, 
who would go a little further in the way of gracious con- 
cession, still maintain that the game of war is seldom 
worth the candle. 

In an essay on the “Ethics of War,’ I am not much 
concerned with the views of poets; nor much with those 
of politicians; but, rather, with the views of moral 
philosophers, cuique in sua arte credendum. ‘1 propose, 
then, to be guided by those who have made the study 
of morals a profession. In a time of excitement like the 
present, when the beat of the battle-drum is heard on all 
sides, it imports us to hold fast by those moral prin- 
ciples, on the use of which the justice of every war must 
depend. Moreover, as long as I keep on the lines I have 
just laid down for myself, I am sheltered from the temp- 
tation of partiality to any particular set of belligerents. 
Besides, were I so rash as to take any other line, I should 
make myself fairly liable to the judgment which Iago 
passed on Cassio: “Mere prattle without practice is all 
his soldiership.” 

That war is not essentially immoral, is a lesson which 
the nations seem to be very well up in. I may, therefore, 
confine this part of my subject within narrow bounds, 
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and yet say all that is necessary for the end I have in 
view. Every right, whether individual or national, is 
coercive at least to this extent, that it lays the consciences 
of all who are not the subjects or owners of the right 
under an obligation to respect and reverence it. A right 
to which such an: obligation is denied as a correlative, 
is nothing better than a mockery: it is in reality no right 
at all. This moral obligation is so necessary that a 
right bereft of it is a something that we can not even 
conceive: it is intrinsic to the right: so long as the 
right remains, it must remain, and exert its efficacy. 
Over and above this moral coercion which, I repeat, is 
a necessary attribute or property of all rights whatso- 
ever, certain rights, called perfect, are coercive in yet 
another sense. They endow the subject or possessor of 
them, be he an individual or a nation, with the moral 
competency of vindicating his right by material or phy- 
sical force. It is not necessary to state in detail what 
are the rights that may be so vindicated. The story would 
take too long to tell. Speaking roundly, physical force 
may be resorted to as often as the two following condi- 
tions are verified; first, that a resort to physical force is 
necessary ; secondly, that the use of it bears a due pro- 
portion to the necessity or utility of protecting the right 
in question. Thus, if an unjust attack is made upon the 
life of an individual, he may repel force by force. Also, 
he may use material force in the just defence of property 
of notable value. And what is true of an individual is @ 
fortiori true of a nation; a nation may use physical force 
by going to war in defence of the lives or property of its 
subjects ; the body politic is of more importance than the 
individual; and rulers have not only a right, but an 
obligation to protect the life and property of their sub- 
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jects by a means that is often necessary, and that is so 
eminently proportioned to the end. 

Ordinarily, however, it is not lawful for an individual 
to vindicate his rights by taking the law into his own 
hands; ordinarily, he is not to be the judge in his own 
cause; much less, is he to be judge and executioner ; the 
exigencies of public order and of the common good 
forbid it. Not always, but yet ordinarily, the individual 
must appeal to his superior for protection ; the individual 
must seek vindication of his rights in the law courts 
of the realm. But it is all quite different in the case 
of a nation. If national rights are threatened, or have 
been already violated, the nation has no superior to appeal 
to, and no court in which to seek redress. The State has 
no superior in its own line, and no court of arbitration 
exists for the composing of international disputes. Some 
think that there ought to be such a tribunal. Well, 
perhaps there ought. But, de facto, no such tribunal 
exists.* Even if it did exist, I do not very well see that 
it could prevent war in every case. What would happen, 
for example, if a litigant should refuse to abide by the 
court's award? Anyhow, as I have already said, no 
international court of arbitration exists; and, from the 
necessity of the circumstances, the State has a right to 
be the judge in its own cause. 

There are many who, though not condemning war as 


*The Peace Conference, held at the Hague in 1899, es- 
tablished, or affected to establish, a permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion. With small result, I fear. In any case, points affecting 
a nation’s honor, or its essential interests, were withdrawn from 
the jurisdiction of the Court. And it is not difficult for a war- 
like nation to convince itself that its honor or its essential in- 
terests are at stake in any given quarrel. 
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intrinsically wrong, object to it because of the many 
miseries it entails. The miseries there is no denying; 
but, however many or multiform they may be, they do 
not prove that war ought never to be waged; but only 
that it ought not to be undertaken with a light heart, or 
on inadequate grounds. Individuals and nations would 
have to suffer more miseries, and more diversified, if war 
were absolutely forbidden. 

Others think that, even if war had no other horrors 
attendant upon it, yet it ought to be prohibited on account 
of its enormous cost. They say the money would be 
much more wisely spent in developing the resources of 
the country, in bettering the condition of the working 
classes, in providing for the aged, the infirm, and the 
very poor. I am very far from denying that history 
furnishes many instances of wars against which all this 
might be urged with much truth, but I can not admit that 
it may be always so urged. We must remember that, 
as Burke says, “economy is a distributive virtue, and 
consists not in saving, but in selection”; and that not 
infrequently “expense, and great expense, may be an 
essential part in true economy.” In the same connection, 
speaking of a parsimonious economy, he says: “If par- 
simony were to be considered as one of the kinds of that 
virtue, there is, however, another and a higher economy. 

Parsimony requires no providence, no sagacity, 
no powers of combination, no comparison, no judgment. 
Mere instinct, and that not an instinct of the noblest 
kind, may produce this false economy in perfection. The 
other economy has larger views. It demands a discrimi- 
nating judgment, and a firm, sagacious mind.” 

Of two contending nations, the one which first draws 
the sword is said, in common speech, to act on the offen- 
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sive, or to make offensive war ; the other is said to act on 
the defensive. But the moralists generally mean some- 
thing different by the terms offensive and defensive war- 
fare. The object of every war is, or ought to be, the 
vindication of a nation’s rights; and, since we may con- 
sider a nation’s rights as being attacked, or as having 
been already injured, the vindication of those rights com- 
prises defence and punishment. When war is resorted to 
as a means of repelling unjust attack, the moralists call 
it defensive warfare; when it is used as a means of seek- 
ing reparation for injuries already inflicted, they call it 
offensive warfare. 

Three conditions are necessary in order that a war 
should be lawful. First, it ought to be undertaken with 
the authority of the supreme ruling power in the State; 
secondly, war ought not to be made except for a just 
and grave cause; thirdly, it ought to be made with a 
right intention. 

As war is a means of vindicating national interests, it 
ought to be undertaken by no one except by the person 
who is:intrusted with the care of those interests. Whether 
that person is an individual (a physical person) or a 
number of individuals (a moral person) depends on the 
form of government which exists in any given country. 
If, however, the rights of a country are suddenly invaded, 
and a hostile force is poured into it unexpectedly, the 
subjects of the country so attacked need not await orders 
from their rulers. It is the right and the obligation of 
the subjects to repel such unjust attack. In doing so, 
they go to war, having, at least, the reasonably presumed 
authority of their rulers. 

Of the other two conditions, a just cause and a right 
intention, I must speak at somewhat greater length. The 
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cause is just, if an injury is being done to the State, or 
if it has been already done. But, needless to say, it is 
not every injury that will justify a declaration of war. 
The cause must be not only just, but also grave. No 
reason short of necessity can justify resort to a form of 
vindication which brings so many horrors and miseries 
in its train. 

For lack of an adequate cause, war may so degenerate 
as to be nothing better than organized brigandage. To 
augment a nation’s commerce, to acquire new territory, to 
win military fame—these are not just causes of war. 
Utility ought not to be made the measure of justice: 
rather, justice is the measure of utility. 

Neither is a nation’s increasing prosperity a just pre- 
text for making war upon it. Take the case of an in- 
dividual. By his talents, by industry, by an outlay of 
capital honestly acquired, without doing his neighbors 
an injustice of any sort or kind, he amasses a large for- 
tune. May his neighbors, or any of them, justly try to 
deprive him of his wealth? The very idea is preposterous. 
It is just as preposterous to make war on a country on 
the mere ground of its increasing power. But, it will be 
objected, it is the lesson of history that powerful nations 
make war on weaker ones. Not even this lesson of 
history, even if history really teaches it, can justify the 
making of war on a nation merely because of its advanc- 
ing prosperity. Besides, the power to hurt, there should 
be evidence of the intention to hurt. What that evidence 
should be, what kind of judgment it should found, I will 
consider by and by. Here it will be enough to say, 
that if one nation sees another rapidly developing its 
resources and increasing its wealth, this development and 
this increase do not found a right to make war. Let the 
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nation which fears its neighbor’s increasing power take 
just precautions by developing its own resources and in- 
creasing its own wealth. Let it show a proper trust in 
the Providence which governs the world. And all that I 
have been saying applies in its degree to wars that are 
waged to preserve the balance of power. If the equili- 
brium of power is not disturbed by force or fraud, by the 
breaking of treaties or compacts freely and legitimately 
made, nor by any other such tainted means, the desire of 
maintaining the equipoise is no just cause of war. 

Finally, and briefly, a war is unjust whenever the 
nation on which it is made is neither actually violating, 
nor has violated any strict right. Ifa nation has merely 
violated comity, if it has merely failed to discharge the 
duties of humanity or beneficence—such mere omissions 
do not furnish a just cause for war; for the simple reason 
that there is no violation of any strict right. It would 
be different, of course, if besides such omissions, if be- 
sides such negative faults, a nation were to try unfairly 
to prevent another State from discharging such duties. 
The discharge of such duties means the practice of virtue ; 
and a nation has a right, just as an individual has a right, 
to practise virtue without let or hindrance. To prevent 
a nation from doing so is an invasion of its rights, and 
may furnish a just cause for war. 

So far I have been considering the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness of war between two nations, one of which 
is making an attack on the rights of the other, or has 
already injured them; or, at least, is alleged to be so 
attacking, or to have so injured them. I must now deal 
with a kindred subject, the lawfulness or unlawfulness 
of a nation’s implicating itself in the wars of other 
countries. The policy of “mind your own business, and 
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leave others to mind theirs,” has been often discussed. 
Some think it is a policy that ought to be uniformly ad- 
hered to; some, that it admits of only rare exceptions. 
To this latter class, I should think, belong such statesmen 
as Cobden and Bright; whilst, if we may trust Radical 
writers, Lord Palmerston stands forth conspicuous among 
modern English statesmen as a fussy and officious med- 
dler in the affairs of other countries. The theory of 
intervention or non-intervention has a wider application, 
but I have to consider it only so far as it relates to war. 

It is of no little importance that our ideas on the 
theory of intervention and non-intervention should be 
ethically correct. Many of the older moralists taught 
that kings are invested with the power of punishing 
crimes in every part of the world; more especially the 
sin of idolatry, and other heinous sins against nature; 
their proof being that God has made kings and govern- 
ments the avengers of such sins. This theory of the right 
to meddle in the affairs of other States confounds all 
order, as Suarez says, and effaces all distinction between 
the jurisdiction of one government and another. If God 
has really conferred on kings and governments such a 
roving, punitive commission, of course, they are quite 
right in using it; but where is the proof that God has 
given a power which could serve no purpose but that of 
multiplying wars indefinitely? No proof has ever been 
given; no proof can ever be given. This is the theory 
of the right of intervention run mad; a theory which 
Suarez so completely refuted as to have practically killed 
it. But if the hobby of indiscriminate intervention is, to 
all intents and purposes dead, the hobby of non-interven- 
tion, though many jockeys have done their best to ride 
it to death, lives and is as full of spirit as the month of 
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May. In an age when unrestricted freedom is all-in-all, 
the theory that nations ought always to be free to manage 
their own affairs as they please sounds well on the tongue, 
and looks fair on paper. But extremists, just because 
they are extremists, are ever inconsistent. Their Nemesis 
is that they are compelled to sin against their own 
fundamental principles. The champions of non-inter- 
vention take post on the principle that intervention, 
whether in time of peace or in time of war, unjustly 
abridges the liberty of the nations. I will now give two 
or three instances in which even armed intervention is 
entirely lawful. In doing so I hope to make it clear that, 
while the champions of non-intervention proscribe am 
interference that is altogether just and reasonable, they 
set up a species of intervention that is contrary to alf 
justice and all reason. 

Let us suppose that a small State, having war unjustly 
made upon it by a more powerful one, solicits aid from a 
third State, and that the call for aid is freely acceded to. 
If the one country asks for help, and the other gives it, 
who shall say them nay? Whoever may object, the 
apostles of non-intervention can not consistently do so. 
Their fundamental principle is that every country ought 
to be free to manage its affairs as it chooses. On this 
principle, the weaker State ought to be free to ask for 
help, this being the way in which it chooses to manage 
its affairs; and the State that responds to the call ought 
also to be free so to respond. It is an act of beneficence, 
and, therefore, an act of virtue, to help a sister country 
that is unjustly attacked. If a third government were 
to offer opposition, especially if it were to offer armed 
opposition, either to the State that asks, or the State that 
gives, such opposition would be an invasion of rights, 
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and would deserve to be repelled by force: it would be an 
invasion of rights, whether we measure it by the true 
standard of ethics, or by the false standard of an ab- 
solute non-intervention. 

But what if, in the case I have been contemplating, 
aid had not been solicited? If the country that has been 
unjustly attacked is able and willing to fight her own 
battle, if she is quite free to ask for help, and yet does 
not do so, intervention on her behalf, on the score of 
beneficence, or on any other such pretext, would be an 
act of injustice. I am considering States that are mutu- 
ally quite independent. In the case of such States, one 
has not jurisdiction over another; and, as being without 
jurisdiction, it may not, in opposition to the will of the 
other, make itself the arbiter of its quarrels. Of course, 
it may happen that the ruler of a country suffering from 
an unjust attack may be the unhappy victim of a grave 
and unjust fear, which alone prevents him from asking 
for help. In this case, as is perfectly obvious, armed 
intervention on behalf of such a country would be not 
only lawful, but highly praiseworthy. 

I will consider only one more case. It is that of a 
country in which the unoffending subjects are being 
grossly oppressed, with the consent, either explicit or 
tacit, of their rulers. May another State use armed 
force on behalf of the oppressed subjects? As the right 
to inflict punishment rests only with the person offended, 
or with a superior who has jurisdiction over the person 
who offends, it seems to me quite clear that armed inter- 
vention can not be resorted to for the purpose of punish- 
ing the offenders. The State which is supposed to be 
teady to offer armed intervention has not itself been in- 
jured; and, in the hypothesis contemplated, it has no 
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jurisdiction over the offenders. It is, therefore, without 
any title to justify its punishment of them. But, though 
it may not intervene with the intention of inflicting pun- 
ishment, it yet remains a question whether it may not 
intervene in defence of the injured subjects. In answer- 
ing the question, it must first of all be frankly admitted 
that such intervention is very liable to hallucination, and 
may very easily be a mere pretext for unjust interference 
in the affairs of other countries. On the other hand, the 
injustice done to the suffering subjects may be so gross, 
so manifest, so palpable, as practically to eliminate the 
danger of hallucination. Whenever, and only whenever, 
the injustice is so gross and so manifest, such armed 
intervention is perfectly lawful. For such intervention 
no jurisdiction is necessary. The only thing necessary 
is, the right of the oppressed subjects to defend them- 
selves, and the right of their neighbors to help them in 
their just defence. In such cases, even if aid is not asked, 
it may be taken for granted that it will be very gratefully 
received and accepted. 

I have said enough to show that the theory of absolute 
non-intervention must be taken with a large pinch of salt. 
When absolutely stated, it is in opposition to sound ethics, 
and it has been condemned in the Syllabus of Pius IX.* 

I use the authority of a Pope merely in confirmation of 
what, independently of all authority, has been proved by 
intrinsic reasons. It will also serve as a sample of papal 
teaching which goes not one whit beyond the teaching of 
philosophy. 


*Proclamandum est et observandum principium quod vocant de 
non interventu. (Prop. 62 in the Syllabus of propositions con- 
demned by Pius IX.) 
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We all know what an important part the end or in- 
tention plays in all human affairs. The motive or in- 
tention so dominates our actions that, if it is grievously 
vicious, it wholly corrupts them. How fair is not the 
virtue of charity, as manifested in almsgiving! How 
foul, and how hateful in the sight of God are not alms 
given with the motive or intention of seducing the poor 
from their Faith! Hence the necessity of a right inten- 
tion in the making of war; which is the third condition 
necessary for its lawfulness. War may be made to 
promote the common good of the people who make it, or 
for the good of the people on whom it is made; but war 
made from motives of hatred is unlawful and sinful. 
“Love your enemies” is the command of Our Divine 
Lord, a command at all times difficult of keeping to 
fallen nature, but particularly difficult in time of war, 
when one is only too likely to think, to calculate, and to 
speak in terms of blood. In such a time as the present 
there is a pressing call on us to enlarge our charity. 
Right can not be on both sides. Very true. But both 
sides may, quite sincerely, think themselves in the right. 
This is especially true of the brave men of the rank and 
file, who know very little, and can not be expected to 
know very much about the pros and cons of war, but who 
are pouring out their life-blood at what they, no doubt, 
honestly believe to be the call of duty. Why, then, should 
speakers and writers be so anxious to inflame our pas- 
sions, which are likely, too likely, alas! to be already too 
fierce to quench all our natural regards, to dissolve all the 
bonds that link us to “the kindly race of men”? 

To justify defensive war, a probable judgment suffices. 
If a country is attacked, and if its rulers can form a 
probable judgment that the attack is unjust, they are 
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amply justified in offering armed resistance. Some 
moralists teach that the same is true in the case of offen- 
sive war; that if rulers can come to a prudent, probable 
judgment that the State which they govern has been in- 
jured they may seek reparation by armed force. Others 
hold the judgment ought to be a more:probable one; that 
is, it ought to be more probable that their country has 
suffered an injury than that it has not. Others, that the 
judgment ought to be morally certain; that it ought to be 
morally certain that their country has had an injury done 
to it; their reason being, that, since war brings with it so 
many calamities, nothing short of moral certitude can 
justify a nation in making offensive warfare. There are, 
then, three opinions as to the certitude of the judgment 
which will justify offensive war. Fully to discuss these 
opinions would involve me in a lengthy and, as I fear, 
somewhat tedious, philosophical disquisition. I will, 
therefore, content myself with saying that I regard the 
first opinion as obsolete, and as being incapable of de- 
fence ; that the second opinion has a great deal to say for. 
itself ; but that the third opinion, held by St. Alphonsus, 
as well as by many others, is the safest in practice. 

In order to arrive at a right judgment on the justice 
and necessity of an offensive war, the State, according to 
the moralists, ought to take the opinion of learned theo- 
logians. I am afraid most of the governments of to-day 
would laugh in your face if you were to make such a 
suggestion. If learned theologians had nothing to do but 
to advise rulers on questions of tangled morality, they 
would be in as evil case as Othello—their occupation 
would be gone. This, however, does not prove that the 
moralists are mistaken. Very far from it. In knotty 
questions of international law governments are not 
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likely to act without advice of their law officers. They 
are even likely to take the advice of other legal experts 
besides. Now, the question of making offensive war is a 
moral question, if ever there was one. If, then, it is 
thought reasonable and prudent—and it is eminently rea- 
sonable and prudent—for governments, before going to 
‘war, to consult experts in international law, it can not but 
be equally reasonable and equally prudent for them to 
consult experts in the laws of morality. This, I think, is 
not putting their obligation too high. 

Besides a righteous intention and the requisite judg- 
ment on the justice and gravity of the cause, there is 
yet one other thing necessary before offensive war can 
be lawfully declared. The injured State must ask its 
enemy to make reparation. As war, to be wholly lawful, 
must be the last and only means of vindicating injuries 
inflicted on a nation, to resort to armed force, without 
having first demanded compensation, would be an un- 
lawful act; and the consequent miseries would be quite 
justly imputed to the nation that had so rashly bared the 
sword. In such case a government would make itself 
liable not only for the losses of the hostile power, but 
also for the losses suffered by the country which they 
ruled ; for the loss in treasure and in blood. It used to be 
a very moot question with the older writers whether there 
would be an equal obligation to accept competent satisfac- 
tion, if it were offered, not before the war began, but as it 
proceeded in its course. Some of them deny that there 
is any such obligation in justice. Others of them admit 
the obligation in the hypothesis of adequate reparation, 
but deny the possibility of the hypothesis being realized. 
Their reason makes us fairly shudder: Adequate satis- 
faction would demand that all the soldiers of the peccant 
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army should be put to the sword—a condition which 
would never be submitted to. I should think not. In- 
deed, it may well seem incredible that there ever was 
a time when even exigent war demanded such a holocaust. 
It is a consolation to reflect that international law no 
longer permits it. And, as such a demand can never at 
present form a part of adequate reparation, our modern 
moralists teach that if, even in the progress of the war, a 
just satisfaction is offered, it ought to be accepted, and 
the war ought to cease. Whether the obligation to accept 
such satisfaction, proffered at such a time, is an obliga- 
tion binding in justice, or only in charity, I do not take 
upon me to decide. 
It has been my purpose in this essay to avoid unneces- 
sary detail, and content myself with stating principles 
broadly. Adhering to that purpose, I will speak very 
briefly, and in very general terms, of the losses that may 
be justly inflicted on the enemy. In a just war it is law- 
ful to inflict upon the enemy every loss which is neces- 
sary to the achieving of victory, provided it be not in- 
trinsically immoral, nor forbidden by international law. 
Also, in measuring out punishment in war, due regard 
must be had to the circumstances of time, place and 
persons. Many punishments which were regarded, and 
were quite just in the wars of old time, would be rightly 
thought excessive and cruel, if resorted to at present. 
Nor is this to be attributed exclusively to the changes 
in international law. The law of nature itself demands 
such a variation of punishment. What the law of nature 
requires is, not a dull uniformity, but that offences should 
be fittingly punished. And just as in our courts of law 
malefactors are differently punished according to varying 
circumstances, so the crimes committed by one nation 
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against another are not befittingly punished, unless they 
are punished with the regard to circumstances of time, 
place and person, of which I spoke above. Quite in- 
dependently of the laws which regulate the intercourse 
of nations, the law of nature bids us take account of 
shifting circumstances ; for example, the circumstance of 
a civilization more fully evolved. 

Victory, as such, confers no right on the victor. This 
is so clear as hardly to call for proof; unless we hold, 
to quote Newman’s gorgeous sentence, that “success is 
the test of merit, and power the exponent of right.” In 
any given war, injustice may emerge triumphant; and 
it would be a sorry sort of philosophy which would confer 
rights upon such a victory. Such a claim Newman treats 
with the proper scorn of which he was such an undeniable 
master. To say that, without any reference to justice, 
victory endows the conqueror with rights, amounts to 
saying that might is right. Dismissing, therefore, a con- 
sideration so absurd, the only point to be determined is, 
what are the rights of the victor in a just war? To an- 
swer this question intelligently and intelligibly it is well 
to repeat what I have said before, that to vindicate a 
nation’s rights is the end and object of war; either to 
defend rights that are being assailed, or to seek satisfac- 
tion for rights that have been injured, This being so, the in- 
juries inflicted are the measures of the rights of the victor. 
Here again, I wish to go on broad, general lines. The con- 
queror has a right to full compensation; to satisfaction 
for the offence offered to his country, and to enforced 
restitution of everything which his country has lost; 
by which I mean, of course, not merely restitution of 
territory taken, but also full compensation for all loss 
of property sustained during the war, as also compensa- 
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tion for the expenses of prosecuting it. Over and above 
all this, the victor has a right to inflict an equitable 
punishment on the offending power; a punishment, that 
is, which is in no way in excess of the offender’s guilt: 
if it err at all, it ought, rather, to err on the side of 
leniency. The punishment will, of course, differ accord- 
ing to the difference of circumstances. In some cases it 
ought to be comparatively slight; in others it may be 
very weighty, indeed: it may extend to a loss of in- 
dependence, and an annexation of territory. 
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WHAT MAKES WAR JUST? 


By Henry Woops, S.J. 


St. Francis de Sales is a Doctor of the Church: his 
great work is the “Treatise on the Love of God.” In it 
he teaches us how to elevate ordinary actions to the high- 
est degree of supernatural virtue. In the fourteenth 
chapter of the eleventh book of that treatise is found the 
following remarkable passage: 


{f I have the valorous desire to expose myself to the perils 
of war, I can do so through various motives. The natural mo- 
tive is that of strength and valor, which moves one to undertake, 
according to reason, perilous exploits. Besides, I may have 
divers other motives, as that of obeying my prince, that of love 
for the common weal, that of magnanimity which makes one 
rejoice in the greatness of an action. In practice I may have all 
these motives together. But to raise them all to the rank of 
divine love and to purify them perfectly, I will say in my soul 
with all my heart: O Eternal God! Who art the dearest object 
of my affections, if valor, obedience to my prince, love of my 
country and magnanimity were not agreeable to Thee, I would 
never follow the movements I now feel; but because these virtues 
‘please Thee, I embrace this oppe” ity of putting them in prac- 
tice, and I will follow their instincts and leading only because 
Thou lovest and willest them. 


From this we learn, what all the world admits, that the 
profession of arms is most noble, that martial virtues are 
most excellent and pleasing to God, that they can and 
should be supernatural, that they can be raised to the 
height of supernatural charity. This implies that war is 
not essentially evil, for, were it so, no purification. of 
motives could make the entering upon it objectively just. 
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Let us see, therefore, what is required for a just war. 
St. Thomas requires three conditions: the authorization 
of the ruler, justice in the cause, and rectitude of inten- 
tion. (Secunda Secunde, Quest, 40, art. 7.) 

With regard to the first, only those who have supreme 
authority may declare war. These hold the sword to 
defend the commonwealth, not only against internal dis- 
turbers and malefactors, but also against external wrong- 
doers. Indeed, war may be even a duty for them. Con- 
stituted in authority for the public welfare, they are not 
free to use it according to their convenience or whim, but 
according to the demands of the general good and to 
principles of international justice. The individual may 
follow the Gospel counsels addressed to individuals, and 
bear wrongs patiently and even willingly: the ruler of the 
State may not do so. The reason is, first, that the 
divine order of justice violated between individuals can 
be restored in the world to come even more perfectly 
than here below, since both belong to eternity as well as 
to time: the State, on the contrary, belongs to this world 
only, and its ruler is bound to enforce order in regard to 
it, both exteriorly and interiorly. Second, the private in- 
dividual is free to abandon absolutely his private right: 
public authority can not abandon a public right except in 
view of a greater or more universal public good to be 
obtained thereby. 

The second condition is justice in the cause. From 
what has just been said one sees that the waging of 
war is a part of vindictive justice, in which the party 
offended is necessarily the judge and the punisher of the 
offender. Wherefore, Suarez does not hesitate to say 
that in this public authority is like God Himself. Hence, 
the obligation of investigating the justice of his cause 
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weighs heavily on the ruler of the State. He is bound 
to consult competent advisers, and these are bound to 
speak their mind fearlessly and fully. Having heard 
that he must come to his practical conclusion according 
to the laws governing moral decisions. He may agree 
with his adversary to submit the matter to outside arbi- 
trators; but he is not obliged to do so. He is supreme in 
his own order, and, abstracting from a divinely appointed 
judge of moral questions, he is not bound to submit to 
any other. Moreover, one may suspect with reason the 
impartiality of outside arbitrators, and the question at 
issue may be so grave that a ruler has no right to expose 
it to the risk of their decision. Hence, arbitration can 
never be more than a convention, and no nation can bind 
itself irrevocably to submit to it every dispute. But to 
justify war it is not sufficient to have simply justice on 
one’s side; there must be a due proportion between the 
wrong and the remedy. Here, however, it must be ob- 
served that the wrong must not be viewed materially only. 
In itself it may seem small, an insult to national honor, 
the occupation of some paltry village, the refusal to ob- 
serve some minor treaty or some other such like thing. 
The result of weakness in enforcing the nation’s right 
must be considered, for it commonly happens that this 
will encourage the adversary to greater wrongs in the 
future. As for soldiers, unless the cause is evidently un- 
just, they must form their conscience on the principles 
that the ruler’s claim to their obedience is clearer than 
any judgment they can form concerning the cause; that 
he has all the facts before him and his counsellors, while 
they have nothing of the sort; that it is not the business 
of the soldier to judge doubtful matters in themselves ; 
that most soldiers are not able to do so, and that to pre- 
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tend to such a right would throw the whole army into 
confusion. 

Lastly, there must be rectitude of intention. Hatred, 
lust of conquest, jealousy of another nation’s prosperity, 
or any other such passion, may have no part in the ruler’s 
decision; neither may they be admitted into the soldier’s 
mind. Neither may the latter think himself justified in 
killing or robbing or burning indiscriminately. He may 
do under orders whatever, not clearly unjust, his superiors 
judge fit to harass, discourage, or defeat the enemy effi- 
ciently: he may not do of his own initiative what his 
passions prompt him to do. Thus, for example, once a 
town is effectively occupied, the defeated soldiers have no 
right to take revenge by what our newspapers call “snip- 
ing.” This killing of soldiers on the opposite side can 
have no possible effect or change the existing facts. The 
same is to be said of the picking off of men in the out- 
posts outside of actual battle, unless in some particular 
case it be judged necessary, for example, to prepare the 
way for an attack, or to compel the abandonment of a 
post, the holding of which by the enemy is clearly disad- 
vantageous to the development of the plan of campaign. 
We may also observe that one can not be a combatant to- 
day, a non-combatant to-morrow, and a combatant again 
the day after. Hence, the severest penalties are imposed 
justly by military law on all found with arms, but with- 
out the uniform, or, at least, some distinguishing mark 
of the soldier; and on those who use the immunity 
granted by civilized nations to non-combatants to convey 
information or aid of any kind to the enemy. In general, 
we may sum up the right intention required in these 
words of St. Augustine: Bellum geritur ut pax acquira- 
tur: we wage war to win peace. So clearly has this been 
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understood that Cicero said it in old Roman days and 
Napoleon continually alleged it as an excuse for his 
ambition. 

Hence, the common argument against war, that it is 
the contradictory of peace, is without foundation. An 
unjust war is opposed to just and orderly peace, a just 
war is opposed to a shameful and disorderly peace, but 
there is no opposition between a just war and peace 
established in order. Nevertheless, it does not follow 
that war is to be engaged in lightly. This the many evils 
it occasions forbids. Modern peace advocates lay great 
stress on interruption of commerce and material losses. 
These Catholic doctors do not ignore, but they make 
very little account of them, because, in comparison with 
the moral evil of violated order, they are really of in- 
ferior moment. Neither do they make much more ac- 
count of the loss of life. Materialists of to-day may ex- 
aggerate the dread of death: the Catholic knows that it 
is appointed to all men once to die; death has its place in 
God’s order, it is the gate of immortality through which 
each must pass. It matters little when one dies: how one 
dies is of unspeakable importance. What Catholics in- 
sist on chiefly are the moral evils flowing from war, the 
many sins committed, the many deaths in the state of 
mortal sin. Hence, every lawful and efficacious means 
should be used to avert war. On the other hand, war is 
not without its good effects. We have seen that the 
martial virtues are noble and pleasing to God. Besides 
these, obedience, respect for authority, fortitude, union of 
minds flourish in time of war, just as disobedience, con- 
tempt of authority, softness and discord grow during a 
sensual, materialistic peace. Better still, a whole nation, 
forgetful of God in peace, will turn to Him in war. 
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There is an association working to-day for universal 
peace. It appeals sometimes to the prelates of the Church 
for sympathy. They express themselves in kindly gen- 
eralities, and there their action stops. Why is not their 
interest more lively? The reason is clear enough. The 
society is working on false principles. It assumes war 
to be essentially evil, which is false. It assumes any peace 
without distinction to be essentially good, which is false. 
It exaggerates the physical evils of wounds and death, 
because it leaves out of account the future life. It magni- 
fies the material evils of war, as if trade and manufacture 
were everything and order and justice were nothing com- 
pared tothem. It would limit the rights of supreme social 
authority, compelling it irrevocably to universal arbitra- 
tion. Above all, it ignores the one power in the world 
that makes essentially for peace. The movement was 
brought to the notice of the Vicar of the Prince of Peace. 
He wrote to President Taft, congratulating all concerned 
on their good desires, and then pointed out in kindly terms 
that he alone could lead it to that measure of peace which 
in this world one may hope to reach. His letter was not 
understood ; and so under the patronage of Mr. Carnegie 
the Peate Association is doomed to failure. Under the 
guidance of the Vicar of Christ the case might be 
different. 


“CRY! CEASE NOT!” 


The Pope’s Christmas Appeal for Peace, Being His 
Address to the Cardinals, as Reported in “Rome.” 


To meet for the first time the Sacred College a wel- 
come occasion is offered Us to-day by the solemn Festival 
of the Birthday of Our Lord Jesus Christ, consecrated 
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by custom to the exchange of good wishes. And it is 
with particular satisfaction that from the authoritative 
words spoken on behalf of the most Eminent Dean We 
have to-day heard with what sentiments the Sacred Col- 
lege greets Us and what wishes it forms for Us: indeed, 
the higher their tone the more pleasure those sentiments 
and wishes give Us for, while addressed to Our person, 
they are a new homage to the invisible Head of the 
Church, Whose unworthy representative We are, and 
they reach out, beyond Our humble person, to the good 
of the Universal Church than which nothing in the world, 
not even Our own blood, could be more dear to Us. 

The year which is drawing to such a trembling close 
has been one of grave mourning for the Church. The 
Pontiff Pius X, in whom We, both from close at hand 
and from far off, saw the aureole of choicest virtues, and 
whose loss to the Christian family in that tragic moment 
we mourned with sincerest grief, reveals himself to Us 
to-day through the things brought day by day more close 
to Us in the continuation of the Apostolic offices all the 
greater for his never ceasing care to hide the singular 
virtues which adorned his saintly soul. The figure and 
the memory of such a holy Pontiff give Us an ever 
deeper feeling of Our unworthiness in succeeding him. 
But We are comforted by the prayers of the Catholic 
world, to which God is wont to give kindly hearing for 
the good of the Church; and, moreover, no little comfort 
is brought to Us by the good wishes which the Sacred 
College, as if to support the common Father, has ex- 
pressed to Us to-day. 

Among these wishes none seems more suitable to the 
special character of the Feast of the Birthday of the 
Lord, nor a better answer to the need that to-day wrings 
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every heart, than that for peace. Therefore, We greet 
this hope and wish most warmly, moved thereto by the 
unhappy events which for full five months have been 
bringing misery on the whole universe. 

In very truth it did not please Divine Providence that 
Our Pontificate should open under happy auspices: in- 
deed, the coming of the new Father of the Christian 
family, which all would have wished to hail with cries of 
joy, was in many regions saluted with clash of arms and 
thunder of battle. Still, from the very beginning of Our 
Pontificate, there could not but be present with Us the 
greatness of Our mission as Vicar of Him Who at His 
birth was the herald of Peace for the human race; We 
could not forget that We were come to continue the work 
of Jesus Christ, Prince of Peace, described in the proph- 
ecies as he in whose days should come at last the sun of 
justice and the abundance of peace. Remembering, then, 
Our more than human mission, both in public and private, 
We left no way untried that the counsel, the desire, the 
necessity of peace should be fully recognized. It was, 
indeed, with this scope that there came to Our mind the 
proposal to pierce this darkness of warring death with at 
least a ray, one single ray of the divine sun of peace, and 
We thought of suggesting to the fighting nations a truce, 
short indeed and limited, for Christmas, nourishing the 
hope that while We could not dissipate the black gloom 
of war, it might be given Us at least to bring one healing 
balm to the wounds it inflicts. Ah, the dear hope that We 
had cherished of consoling so many mothers and so many 
wives with the certainty that in the few hours consecrated to 
the memory of the Divine Birthday their dear ones would 
not have fallen under the enemy’s lead; Ah, the dear 
illusion that We held of giving once more to the world 
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at least a taste of that peaceful quiet which for so many 
months now it has not known! Our Christian initiative 
was not, however, crowned with happy success. Still, We 
are not discouraged by this and We intend to put forth 
every effort to hasten the end of the unparalleled scourge, 
or at least to alleviate its miserable consequences. 

It seems to Us that the Divine Spirit says to Us, as 
once to the Prophet: Clama ne cesses. Clama ne cesses, 
and We have cried, not without hope of success, for the 
exchange of prisoners rendered unfit for further military 
service. Clama ne cesses, and We have asked that to the 
poor prisoners of war should be given priests who know 
their language, to bring them those comforts of which 
they have need and at the same time offer themselves as 
willing intermediaries between them and their families 
who might be worn out and afflicted by lack of news. 
Clama ne cesses, and We praise the sacred pastors and 
single individuals who have determined to promote or 
multiply public or private prayers to do sweet violence 
to the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus to obtain that an end 
may come to the terrible scourge which now grips and 
throttles such a great part of the world. 

Ah! may the fratricidal weapons fall to the ground! 
Already they are too bloodstained: let them at last fall! 
And may the hands of those who have had to wield them 
return to the labors of industry and commerce, to the 
works of civilization and peace. Ah! may at least to-day 
the rulers and the peoples hear the angelic voice which 
announces the superhuman gift of the King Who is born, 
“the Gift of Peace,” and themselves, too, by works of 
justice, faith and clemency, show that “Good Will” which 
is laid down by God as the condition for the enjoyment 
of the peace. 
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It is Our firm trust, my Lords Cardinals, that this wish 
with which, more than with any other, We desire to cor- 
respond to the sentiments which you have expressed to Us 
will find favor of the clemency of God; but We will not 
forget to exhort all those who are, as it were, a beloved 
crown for Us to-day to entreat the Almighty with un- 
ceasing prayers to grant the fulfilling of Our wish. 

We add, too, another wish very close to Our heart— 
and this is for Your Eminence the Dean, and all the mem- 
bers of the Sacred College who, with their beloved pres- 
ence here, are a representation of the immense Catholic 
family united closely to their Head, both in times of joy 
and sorrow. 

For Your Eminence, then, and for the Lords Cardinals 
who share Our government, which brings so many anxie- 
ties and asks for so much zealous care, We pray that 
your lives may be prosperous and your work fruitful. 
May the Lord grant that the diligence, wisdom and suc- 
cess of the provident help with which you and your col- 
leagues are ever present to comfort Our Pontificate may 
make the human family, in loving concord and blessed 
tranquillity, like the mystic flock which Christ contem- 
plated when He gave the guardianship of it to Peter and 
to Us. 

Pledge and auspice of these graces be the Apostolic 
Benediction which to Your Eminence and the other 
Cardinals here present, as well as to the Bishops, Prelates, 
and all, Ecclesiastic and lay, who are Our crown here 
to-day, We impart from the depths of Our heart. 
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PRAYERS FOR PEACE 


At a consistory held on January 22 the Holy Father 
delivered an important Allocution, in which, with un- 
wearied zeal, he again pleads for a cessation of hostilities, 
and urges the Faithful to pray with renewed fervor for 
the return of peace. His Holiness has named two special 
days for united intercession, and has composed for our 
use an appropriate prayer. Here is a summary of the 
Pope’s Allocution: 

He begins by once more affirming the absolute neu- 
trality of the Holy See in the present war, and in clear 
language demonstrates the necessity for that neutrality. 
He deplores and reproves all injustices that have been 
committed in the course of the terrible struggle, and 
dwells on the earnest efforts which he has made and 
which he is still making to mitigate the hardships and 
sufferings that it entails. He deeply regrets that month 
after month is passing by without any sign that can en- 
courage the hope of an early end being put to the conflict. 
He appeals to the Faithful in the countries which are at 
war to rise superior to the conditions that at present tend 
to divide them and to engender bitterness, and he bids them 
remember the things that make them brothers in their 
holy religion. As the Vicar of Christ, who shed His 
blood for all mankind, the Roman Pontiff entertains senti- 
ments of paternal affection for all the combatants. God 
permits war, with all its horrors, as a punishment for 
people who have allowed themselves to become so com- 
pletely engrossed in worldly affairs as to forget, ignore 
and even disdain Him. 
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Alluding to Belgium, the Holy Father, after mention- 
ing the sentiments of sympathy which he has expressed 
in his letter to Cardinal Mercier, goes on to appeal “to: 
the sentiment of humanity of those who cross the fron- 
tiers of hostile nations, conjuring them not to devastate 
more than is absolutely necessary from the standpoint of 
military expediency, and above all not to wound, with- 
out actual necessity, the feelings of the inhabitants in 
their dearest possessions, their sacred temples, their 
ministers of God, their rights, their religion and their 
faith.”’ On the other hand, the Pope reminds those whose 
country has been invaded by the soldiers of a stronger 
nation, that, while he fully understands how hard it is 
to submit to the government of foreigners, and how dear 
must be their desire to regain their independence, it is the - 
part of prudence to avoid acts that may result in an 
aggravation of their present condition. 

As to the recent earthquake in his beloved Italy, the 
Sovereign Pontiff says it is one of those acts of Provi- 
dence that forces men to humble themselves before 
Almighty God, by making them realize how helpless they 
are without Him. 

His Holiness closes by urging the Faithful to pray 
fervently for peace, especially on the two days which, 
with this object in view, he has set apart for universal 
supplication: February 7 in Europe, and March 21 in the 
other parts of the world. He himself, he adds, will go 
to St. Peter’s on the former date, accompanied by the 
Cardinals, to take part in the sacred function. 

Pope Benedict exhorts the clergy and their flocks, not 
only to attend the special services on these days, but by 
prayer and self-denial to win from Almighty God the 
restoration of the world’s tranquillity. The Holy Father 
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orders the Blessed Sacrament to be exposed in all the 
churches on Peace Sunday, special Masses to be said, 
the rosary and the litanies to be recited, and the services 
to conclude with Benediction. All Catholics, and Cath- 
olic children in particular, are exhorted to receive Holy 
Communion on Peace Sunday, and a plenary indulgence 
is granted. This is a translation of the prayer the Pope 
‘composed : 

Aghast at the horrors of war, which is bringing ruin 
to peoples and nations, we take refuge, O Jesus, in Thy 
loving Heart ; compassionate God, we implore Thee with 
lamentations for the cessation of this terrible scourge ; to 
Thee, King of Peace, we hasten with our prayers for the 
peace for which we long. From Thy Divine Heart bestow 
charity and mercy upon the world in order that love only 
may reign among men. On earth Thou hadst feelings of 
the tenderest pity for human misfortunes; so in this 
grave hour for us of melancholy hatreds and terrible 
massacres may Thy Heart be moved with pity for the 
mothers trembling for their children, for the orphaned 
families and for the misery of Europe; inspire the Gov- 
ernments and peoples with good counsels, remove the dis- 
sensions which are tearing the nations asunder, and will 
that man again give the kiss of peace. As Thou didst 
reply to the cry of the Apostle Peter, “Save us, Lord, or 
we perish,” appeasing the tempestuous sea, so to-day 
teply to our prayers, restoring peace and tranquillity to 
the world. Thou, also, Holy Virgin, as heretofore, aid, 
protect and save us. Amen. 
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selaer’s public record, and gives a fuller 


‘presentation of his life in the priest 
hood. 
An illustrated volume of 350 pages 


Price 75c. 


SOCIALISM 


A Volume of Ten Exeellent Essays by Foremost 
Catholic Writers. All Written in a Concise 
and Popular Style 


280 Pages 
Of special service to those who are in 
terested in the great issue of the day 


Price 40c Postpaid. 


The Names of God 


AND 
Meditative Summaries of the 
Divine Perfection 


B 
THE VENERABLE LEONARD LESSIUS, S.J. 
TRANSLATED BY 
T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
Although written three hundred years 
ago this book has never before beet 
translated into English. 
248 Pages, large type, with Portrait 
Price 75c. Postpaid. 


The Church and Social Problems 


CREATING WIDESPREAD DISCUSSION 
By JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S. J. 
Associate Editor of America 
“A most valuable handbook for the 
man who wishes to know the reasons 


Postpaid. 











why Socialism is antagonistic to the 
principles of Christianity and good 
citizenship.” 

Price 75c. Postpaid. 
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AMERICA 





A Catholic Review of the Week 





VERYONE who wishes to form a sound opinion on the great 
questions of the day; to keep a record of religious progress; 
and to know the real position of the Church in the thought and 
activity of modern life should read America’s defence of Cath- 
olic doctrine built up every week by skilful hands in every 
region of the globe. Bureaus of information in the leading 
cities of Europe, Mexico, Central and South America supply 
prompt and correct information concerning Catholic interests. 
Since AMERICA was established, from every section of the 
country have come the most flattering commendations, all voicing 
the sentiment that Catholics in the United States at last have a 
general representative organ. This is the time therefore to put 
an end forever to the taunt that Catholics will not enthusiasti- 
cally support a worthy Cathofic periodical. 


The Editors are the following priests of the Society of Jesus: 


RICHARD H. TIERNEY J. HARDING FISHER 
TOSEPH HUSSLEIN M. KENNY 
WALTER DWIGHT PAUL L, BLAKELY 


Subscription Postpaid : 
United States, 10 cents a copy; yearly, $3.00 


Canada, $3.50 Europe, $4.00 (16s.) 
Four months’ trial subscription, $1.00 


Judge for yourself—send for a sample copy 


Address: 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83rd Street New York 





